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ABSTRACT 

Reading Recovery (RR) is an early intervention 
program that provides intensive one-on-one services for first-grade 
students who experience difficulty in learning to read. RR teachers 
provide daily individualized lessons for 30 minutes until children 
are able to perform within the average range for their peers. RR was 
initiated in the Wake County Public School System (North Carolina) in 
the fall of 1990-91 and served 292 students in 35 schools in 1993-94. 
Evaluation has found that RR has not been able to meet its major 
short-term and long-term goals in Wake County. About half of all RR 
students have successfully reached first-grade reading levels, but 
success rates have declined since the first year of the program. Only 
one third of those who successfully reached grade level in 1990-91 
and 1991-92 scored at grade level as third graders, about the same as 
comparison groups who received no RR services. No differences were 
found in needs for retention, special education, or Chapter 1 
services. As currently implemented, RR is not enough to keep many 
Wake County low achievers reading at grade level. Eleven figures 
illustrate the findings. Two attachments and an appendix summarize 
results. (Contains 13 references.) (SLD) 
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READING RECOVERY TERMINOLOGY 



Categories used by Reading Recovery (RR) to describe specific groups of students served by 
the program can be difficult to understand. So that policy makers do not have to team a \^*ioIe 
new set of terms in order to understand program effects, >ve have simplified terms for RR 
subgroiq)s as shown below. For the conventence of RR staff we have also provided RR 
"synonyna." Reading Recovery terms were taken from Pinnell, Lyons, and DeFord (1994). 









Xl»mAiw%tt Vflu^AvA^w C#mjIam#« 
Acaiui^ MCCOVCTj PniOrnlS 

(all students served by RR) 


Reading Recovery students 


All students served v/bo have received at least 
one RR lesson. 


FuH Service 


Completers 
Program students 


Students who received 60 or more lessons or 
who have been successfully discontinued. 


■ SuccessM 

(subgroup of Full Service) 


■ Discontinued 

■ Successfully Discontinued 
(subgroup of Completers) 


Students w[io are able to succeufully read at or 
above the average level in their class and have 
been released firom the program. 


■ Not Successful 
(subgroup of Full Service) 


■ Not Discontinued 
(subgroup of Completers) 


Students v/ho have received 60 or more lessons 
but were not able to reach the average band for 
the first-grade reading levels. 


Partial Service 


Incomplete program 


Students who received less than 60 lessons and 
were sot successful in reaching the average first- 
grade reading band. 
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EVALUATION REPORT: WCFSS READING RECOVERY 

1990-1994 




Reading Recovery (RR) is an early intervention program which provides intensive 
one-on-one services for first-grade students ^ho experience difficulty learning to read. 
Reading Recovery teachers provide daily individualized lessons for 30 minutes until the 
children are able to perform within the average range for their first-grade peers; a full 
program is generally considered 60 lessons, although sometimes the number of lessons 
required will vary depending on students' progress. The program's major short-term goal is 
to help the lowest-achievmg first graders become independent readers and writers. The 
program's major long-term goal is to lessen the need for subsequent special help through 
such means as retention, special education services. Chapter 1, or other programs. 



Overall Results Summary 

Reading Recovery has not been able to completely meet its major short- and long-term goals in 
Wake County Public School System (WCPSS). Results indicate that: 

* About half of all RR students have successfully reached first-grade reading levels (two 
thirds of those receiving a full program), but success rates have declined across years 
(especially m 1993-94). 

® Only one third of flie 1990-91 and 1991-92 RR students who successfully reached first- 
grade reading level scored at grade level as third graders on the End-of-Grade (EOG) 
Readmg test, about the same percent as the comparison groups who received no RR 
services. 

e No differences were found in needs for retention, special education, or Chapter 1 two 
years later for 1990-91 RR and control students. Data from the 1990-91 and 1991-92 
RR and comparison groups suggests some savings the first year after service. 

® National and local cost data suggests that RR is very expensive relative to benefits 
seen. 

Thus, it appears RR alone, as currently implemented, is not enough to keep many WCPSS low 
achievers reading at grade level. Of course, these analyses do not address the possibility that 
RR might have benefits that are not apparent until high school and beyond, as found for some 
pre-kindergarten programs. 



Results have been organized in this report around four basic policy questions. A sunraiary 
for each question follows, with more detail provided in the full report. 
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Ql. To what extent does Reading Recovery bring first graders who are having 
difficulty with reading up to grade level? 

About half (372 or 48%) of the 772 WCPSS students served by RR in the last three years 
have successfully left the program reading at the first-grade level. Of those who received a 
fidl program, 67% were successful by this criteria. Over one fourth of the students served 
by RR did not receive a full program. 

Read ig Recovery's short-term success in WCPSS was consistent mih national and state 
results in 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992-93 (in terms of the percentage of students who finish 
the program reading at grade level), but dipped considerably below nationally reported rates 
in 1993-94. Success rates have declined over the four years RR has been in WCPSS. 

Reading Recovery students who received full services in 1990-91 were more likely to reach 
average first-grade reading levels by the end of first grade than a control group of 
comparable students. 

Q2. Does Reading Recovery impact students' need for further special assistance after 
fii^ grade? 

The evidence currently available indicates RR in WCPSS may have some positive impact on 
students' need for retention or Chapter 1 .-eading services in grade 2, but no impact by grade 
3. Further one- and two-year follow-up studies are needed before firm conclusions can be 
drawn on cost savings. The evidence thus far does suggest RR alone is not enough for many 
students. At the student level, we found that: 

® Reading Recovery students served in WCPSS in 1990-91, compared to a control 
group, were just as likely to be retained, placed in special education, or served by 
Chapter 1 in reading two years later. Results the year after service showed some 
inconsistent benefits for RR over comparison groups (with 1990-91 cohort less likely 
to need Chapter 1 and the 1991-92 cohort less likely to be retained). 

« About halfoi the RR students served in 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992-93 have needed 
further assistance through special education. Chapter 1, or retention. Among those 
who received a full program of services, those who were successful during the 
program were less likely to need further help than those who were not successful (28- 
34% of each successful cohort versus 55-79% of each not successful cohort). 

o The percentage of RR students who needed further assistance did not decline for later 
cohorts as RR and school staff became more experienced with the program. 

At the school level, first-grade retention rates have declined in WCPSS in both RR and 
non-RR schools. Reading Recovery may have been a contributing factor in reducing 
retention rates in RR schools. 
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Q3. Do students who are successful in Reading Recovery stay at grade level in 
reading after first grade? 

Only about one third of the 1990-91 and 1991-92 RR students , showed grade-level proficiency 
in third grade on the EOG Reading test. Successful RR students did not perform 
significantly better than those who were less successful, and RR students overall did not 
perform better than comparison students (who did not participate in RR). 

Q4. Is Reading Recovery a cost-effective way to help our students who have the most 
difficulty learning to read succeed in school? 

The average RR teacher serves seven students during a year, and, on average, three or four 
of those students read at a first-grade level by the end of the year. Annually, the cost per 
student for all students served in RR in WCPSS during 1993-94 was approximately 
$2,947.50 beyond the regular instructional program. The cost per successful student was 
approximately $6,000 beyond the regular instructional program. Current evaluation data 
suggests that by the end of third grade only about two of the students served by a RR teacher 
read at a third-grade level. Thus, the WCPSS has invested approximately $9,211 for each 
student who is a long-term success. 

Since the 1990-91 and 1991-92 comparison groups of students who did not receive RR 
achieved a comparable success rate on standardized tests in third grade, and since RR 
expenditures in WCPSS do not seem to have been offset by significant savings from a 
reduction of need for special education, retention, or Chapter 1 assistance, the program does 
not appear to be cost effective at this time. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Early intervention programs Uke RR continue to hold promise, but the WCPSS program has 
not fuUy met its potential to date. Large-scale expansion of the program does not seem 
warranted at this time. In fact, based on national research, rapid expansion could diminish 
the chances for sound implementation and success. We recommend that the RR program be 
sti-engthened to optimize the chances for short- and long-term success. Whatever changes are 
made should be implemented in a way to allow a systematic study of their effects. Some of 
the critical issues raised by these research results are the depth of coverage in each school, 
the number of partial programs, possible follow-up witii RR "graduates," and variations or 
alternatives to RR. A brief discussion of each issue follows. 

The breadth and depth of RR coverage should be explored once again. When the program 
began, the decision was made to cover as many schools as possible, but not with great depth. 
In most cases, one teacher was provided per school. That decision meant that RR has not 
come close to the 15-20% coverage recommended by the originators of the program, and that 
the teachers have worked with more lower-achieving students than is ti^je in distiicts with 
different policies. Providing more teachers at fewer schools would allow a better test of the 
true potential for RR's success in WCPSS. 
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The number of students receiving partial programs must be kept to a minimum, since they 
consume program resources but have a lower chance for success. The number of smdents 
with partial service could be reduced in a variety of ways. Some options to consider include 
finding ways to complete programs, perhaps through two lessons per day, or summer 
lessons, or lessons in the fall of second grade, and reducing the number of lessons teachers 
miss because of other duties. 

Long-term results suggest some continuing support to former RR smdents (tiirough classroom 
teachers, mtors, or Chapter 1) might be necessary to sustain reading at grade level. It is 
essential that the classroom teachers continue to build on the success smdents have in RR; 
RR teachers may be able to provide expanded training to primary-level teachers on how to 
accomplish this. In addition, periodic checks of RR graduate's skills and "booster" lessons 
as necessary are worth consideration. 

While RR has been successful with some children, other alternatives or variations may be 
more cost effective or helpful to smdents long-term. New Title 1 guidelines for next year 
allow schools more flexibility in choosing ways to serve smdents. For example, Early 
Reading groups, a variation of RR using small groups, have been used thus far in WCPSS as 
a companion program (for those on a waiting list) and not an alternative to RR. Some 
schools may opt to use this less expensive group variation instead of RR, or to try RR in an 
after-school model (to avoid loss of instructional time for smdents). Alternatives will be 
included m a new publication coming from E&R called What Works with Low Achievers? A 
Resource Guide. If schools opt to implement a variation or alternative to RR, effects could 
be systematically compared to RR schools (especially those with at least 15% coverage) and 
no intervention at grade 1. 
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PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

GENERAL 

Reading Recovery (RR) is an early intervention program which provides intensive one-on-one 
services for first-grade children who experience difficulty learning to read. Reading 
Recovery teachers participate in a year-long training program which incorporates peer 
support, group discussion, coaching by experienced teachers, and reflection time (Pinnell, 
Lyons, DeFord, Bryk, and Seltzer, 1994). Reading Recovery teachers provide daily 
individualized lessons for 30 minutes until the children are able to perform within the 
average range for their first-grade peers; a full program is generally considered 60 lessons, 
although sometimes the number of lessons required will vary depending on students' progress 
(12-20 weeks generally). Within ^ch 30-minute lesson, the students are engaged in a 
variety of instructional activities such as: reading and rereading books, writing and reading 
their own stories, and analyzing letters and sounds in words. Children are taught to use 
many strategies to understand printed text and pictures Oust as successfiil readers use). In 
addition to direct work with students, RR staff provide consultation and training to school 
staff about reading instruction. 

The program's major short-term goal is to help the lowest-achieving first graders become 
independent readers and writers. The program's major long-term goal is to lessen the need 
for subsequent specia. help through such means as retention^ special education services. 
Chapter 1, or other programs. 

NEW ZEALAND VERSUS UNITED STATES AND WCPSS READING 
RECOVERY PROGRAMS 

Marie Clay founded the RR program in New Zealand in 1979. Clay observed program 
implementation and made refmements over a number of years to enhance success. Regular 
first-grade teachers taught their lowest readers one-on-one in a RR model for half of the day 
and their full class tiie other half of the day. Approximately the lowest 20% of the students 
in terms of reading skills were served, and the program was very successful, bringing 90% 
of these students to average first-grade reading levels and keeping them at tiiat level without 
further assistance (only 0.8% of successful RR students needed further help).' The program 
was first implemented in the U.S. in the mid-1980's in Ohio Public Schools in conjunction 
with Ohio State University. The National Diffusion Network (NDN) selected RR as an 
exemplary program in 1987 based on those positive results. Figure PI (page 4) provides 
more information on NDN and their selection process. 



' Figure presented by Clay at the Reading Recovery Conference on Implementation in Durham, 
December 1994. 
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One difference between New Zealand and the United States (U.S.), at least at present, is that 
all RR students receive a full program in New Zealand, which is not true here. Based on 
1990-91 and 1991-92 data, about half of the Columbus, Ohio RR students received partial 
programs (Pollock, 1991 and 1993). (In WCPSS, at least 25% of the students received a 
partial program, rather than a full program of 60 or more lessons.) Partial programs are less 
common in New Zealand for two basic reasons: 

• The school year is longer (220 days). This allows more programs of 60 lessons to be 
completed (at least three groups of four students per year rather than two groups of 
four in the U.S.). If a program is not completed, the rest of the program is generally 
completed at the beginning of grade 2 after the much shorter summer break. 

• Each school in New Zealand has "juU coverage" fi.e., adequate RR teachers to reach 
the lowest 20% of their students). Therefore, if students transfer, they are picked up 
by the program at the new school. WCPSS currently has coverage for 5-7% of the 
students in the schools with the program in 1993-94 (or 4.4% of the first graders in 
WCPSS overall). 

Another key difference is that the regular classroom teacher is also the RR teacher in New 
Zealand. This offers an opportunity to reinforce learning in the regular classroom, and this 
is not present in the models more commonly used in the U.S. According to Clay, this was 
originally done because the RR teachers believed they would miss the regular cl^sroom 
environment (not because of the intensity of the work). The models used in the U.S. vary, 
with some school districts hiring teachers who only work half-time and some hiring teachers 
who teach RR half-time and have other duties half-time. In WCPSS, RR teachers spend the 
other half of their time either teaching Early Reading to small groups (students on the 
waiting list for RR) or consulting with other teachers in the school. 

Finally, New Zealand does not recognize some of the special education categories we use in 
the U.S. (such as Learning Disabled) and generally tends to refer students a little later for 
special education (age 7 on). It is therefore difficult to compare special education rates in 
the U.S. with those in New Zealand, and it is less likely that a student in New Zealand 
would be referred to special education before RR had a chance to be completed with a child. 

HISTORY OF READING RECOVERY IN WCPSS 

Reading Recovery was first implemented in the WCPSS in the fall of 1990-91 in 11 schools. 
The number of schools involved has tripled since that time. The number of schools and 
teachers involved each declined by one between 1992-93 and 1993-94, while the number of 
students served increased. Enrollment for 1990-91 through 1993-94 is shown below. 
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Year 


Kiunber of 


Number of 


Kumberof 
Stodeafs 


Average Studisits 
tedder 


1990-91 


11 


12 


84 


7.0 


1991-92 


20 


24 


146 


6.1 


1992-93 


36 


42 


250 


6.0 


1993-94 


35 


41 


292 


7.1 



The major cost of the RR program is for staffing. One trained half-time RR teacher serves 
four students at a time, meeting individually with each student for daily half-hour sessions 
for penods ranging from approximately 12 to 16 weeks. Under optimum conditions, a half- 
time teacher could serve 8-12 students per year, but because of a variety of factors, including 
fame for testmg and selecting of students, as well as student and/or teacher absences RR 
teachers m WCPSS have averaged only 6-7 students each during the past four years* 
Dividing the cost for one half of an average teacher's salary plus benefits in 1993-94 
($20,632.50) by seven yields a per-child-served cost of $2,947.50 in addition to the cost of 
the regular mstructional program. (See page 25 for fiirther discussion of costs and 
outcomes.) Most of the schools are funded through Chapter 1, with local money funding the 
remainder of schools. In 1993-94, six of the 35 schools with RR service had local fiindhig 
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Figsiitc PI. About NDN Programs 
What is the National Diffusion Network (NDN)? 

NDN is one mechanism through which the U.S. Department of Education identifies and 
publicizes exemplary programs. Annually, NDN publishes a compendium of recognized 
programs. For a program to be selected as exemplary, short applications (up to 15 pages) 
containing data on the program's effectiveness must be submitted. Each is reviewed by a 
subcommittee of six members of the 60-member Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP). 

What criteria do PEP panelists use in evaluating applications to NDN? 

The six panelists rate the applications on three dimensions: results, evaluation design, and 
replication. Ratings focus primarily on program outcomes. The largest weight is given to the 
results dimension (Tiaximum of 50 point<!\ with heavy weight also given to the description of 
the evaluation design (up to 40 points). Longitudinal or long-term results are not required, but 
quantitative studies have historically been rated higher than qualitative studies. The replication 
dimension accounts for iO of the maximum of 100 possible points. A median total score of 70 
points or higher is required for selection. 

Does the NDN process guarantee that programs selected as exemplary will work in another 
school or school system? 

Not necessarily. Although NDN is a good source of initial information, the NDN review 
process has recently come under fire. An overview of the limitations of the NDN process can 
help practitioners better understand what NDN endorsement means and does not mean. First, 
the process pays little attention to each program's goals, unique or essential feaUires, training 
needs, etc. Reviewers may know very little about tlie essential details of a program or its 
implementation when assigning tlieir ratings. No site visits are made, nor are students, 
teachers, or parents contacted. The review process also has these additional limitations: 

o NDN "does little to help potential customers understand the relative strengths and 

weaknesses of the programs intended to accomplish similar goals" (Klein, 1993); 
® Flaws in research design or data collection may be undetected in the reviev process; 
* Panel reviews of the applications "can do little to uncover misleading claims" (Walberg 

and Niemiec, 1993); and 
° "Marginal or un-meritorious programs may win panel approval" if the application is 

prepared by someone who writes well and is familiar with the rating scale. (Walberg and 

Niemiec, 1993.) 

Finally, for program results to be replicated in a new site, it is often the case that the programs 
must be implemented in exactly the same way as they were in the successful sites. Differences 
in school structures and operations can make a difference. This exact duplication is not always 
feasible, and even when feasible, variations in program implementation can occur for a myriad 
of reasons. 
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EVALUATION MODELS 

This report focuses on four issues of key interest to policy makers. Given the high number 
of pnonty projecis on E&R's agenda for the year and our limited resources, we focused on 
short- and long-term student outcomes, which we see as the key to overall program 
effectiveness. The program staff already collects their own information on proi^iam 
implementation and use pre- and posttest results f^om the Clay Observation Survey in 
monitoring their short-term success; we have incorporated some of their key results into this 
report to provide a fuller view of overall program impact on students. 

This evaluation includes student subgroup results of particular value to program staff, but 
was not designed to give staff broad-based feedback on the success of their professional 
development efforts with school staff (except as indirecfly reflected in student outcomes). In 
addition, the report does not focus direcUy on staff or parent attitudes towards RR. Views of 
both these groups have been quite positive. However, in our opinion, the ultimate 
effectiveness of RR must be based on student outcomes. 

Information on how the four RR policy questions are addressed in this report is presented 
below. 

Ql. To what extent does Reading Recovery bring first graders who are having 
difficolty with reading up to grade level? 

This question is addressed in the Short-Term Results section of this report. E&R examined 
the percentage of the students served in each RR group who reached the first-grade level by 
the end of the first grade. To help district policy makers with budget decisions, all students 
served (including those with partial programs) were included in the E«feR analysis since 
resources were spent for all of these students. This provides the best perspective on whether 
RR is cost-effective. 



Data reported to the National Diffusion Network (NDN) by RR staff focused only on those 
RR students who received afidl program and who were successful in reaching first-grade 
reading levels. In the NDN model, "first-grade level" was based on the performance of a 
random sample of first graders in WCPSS on the Clay Observation Survey. Focusing on 
those receiving full service by RR is very useful to program staff in determining whether 
their program has been successful when implemented fully with students. It does not, 
however, address the broader policy issue of the overall value or impact of RR services on 
all students served (including those who did not receive full services). In WCPSS, 25-34% 
of RR students have received only a partial program; rates from other studies have been even 
higher (Pollock 1991, 1993). 

The impact of the two reporting methods can best be illustrated through an example. The 
1991-92 report on Columbus, Ohio (Pollock, 1993) indicates that 227 students were serve?' 
and 117 (52%) received a full program. Of this 117, seventy-eight were successful in 
reaching the average band for grade 1. If success rates are computed based on all students 
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who received afitll program, 67% were successful; if all students served fully or partially are 
included, only half as many (34%) were successful. Systematically excluding those who 
receive partial programs from success analyses thus hides a substantial cost and serves to 
inflate overall success figures reported. 

Some comparison data is reported for North Carolina and studies in other sites in the U.S. 
and New Zealand (primarily for those students who received full services). 

Q2. Does Reading Recovery impact students* need for further special assistance after 
first grade? 

In the Long-Term Needs For Further Assistance section, we examined the impact of RR on 
students' long-term need for subsequent special assistance through special education. Chapter 
1, or retention the year after strvice. E&R staff also investigated whetlier first-grade 
retention rates were lower overaii *e school after RR program implementation. 

In addition, we explored whether the need for special assistance declined as RR staff became 
more experienced. To determine whether changes were due to RR, we examined the extent 
to which RR students needed special help compared to a very sound control group of similar 
students in the same schools but not in the program. E&R analyses included RR students 
served overall and by subgroup to allow examination of further service needs. NDN does 
not require this long-term look at program impact. Studies done at other sites in the U.S. 
were available for limited comparisons, but research designs varied. New Zealand rates for 
further assistance were of limited value for direct comparison because of the differences in 
special education and other available programs. 

Q3. Do students who are successful an Reading Recovery stay at grade level in 
reading after first grade? 

The section Long-Term Results on Reading Achievement addresses this question. E&R staff 
looked at test scores on various measures for students in grades 3 and 4. Generally, the 
students who were auccessful in first grade in RR were those of key interest for this specific 
question, although the subsequent reading achievement of those who were less successful in 
tlie program provided useful context and comparison data to help in interpreting results. 
Local results and some from other sites were available. 

Q4. Is Readmg Recovery a cost-effective way to help our students who have the most 
difficulty learning to read succeed in school? 

Reading Recovery is expensive initially because teachers work with students individually. 
However, RR program advocates argue that these costs are lessened because students are 
more likely to be successful in subsequent years without additional help (through Chapter 1, 
special education, or retention). In the Cost-Effectiveness section, information on monetary 
costs is combined with the short- and long-term results to address the overall question of 
cost-effectiveness. 
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SHORT-TERM RESULTS 



Ql. To what extent does Reading Recovery bring first graders who are having 
difficulty with reading up to grade level? 

About half (372 or 48%) of the 772 WCPSS students served by RR in the last three years 
have successfully left the program reading at the first-grade level. Of those who received 
aJUli program, 67% were successful by this criteria. Over one fourth of the students 
served by RR did not receive a full program. 

Reading Recovery's short-term success in WCPSS was consistent with national and state 
results in 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992-93 (in terms of the percentage of students who 
finish the program reading at grade level), but dipped considerably below nationally 
reported rates in 1993-94. Success rates have declined over the four years RR has been in 
WCPSS. 

Reading Recovery students who received full services in 1990-91 were more likely to 
reach average first-grade reading levels by the end of first grade than a control group of 
comparable students. 



PROCEDURES AND LIMITATIONS 

The research design RR utilizes for the National Diffusion Network (NDN) involves 
determining the extent to which students served in RR are able to meet a band of average 
reading performance for first graders in the school system. This school system standard is 
based on a random sample of WCPSS first-grade students tested with the Clay Observation 
Survey in the areas of Text Reading Level, Dictation, and Writing Vocabulary. (See Figure 
SI for more information on the Clay Observation Survey.) Reading Recovery students are 
considered successful and "discontinued" from services if they demonstrate reading skills 
wdthin a band of 0.5 standard deviations above or below the means for ±is group. 

At the end of each program year, the RR staff summarizes group trends for the Clay 
Observation Survey in terms of the extent to which RR students were able to "close the gap" 
between their performance and the average band for the random group of WCPSS first 
graders. The main difference between results as reported to NDN and those reported in 
E&R reports is that reports to NDN do not include any students in the analyses who do not 
receive a full program, which eliminates from their analyses about 25% of the students 
served. 



WCPSS extended the NDN evaluation model by including comparison groups of similar low 
achievers who were not served by RR. In 1990-91, a control group was established within 
the same RR schools by randomly assigning half of the eligible students to RR and half to a 
control group. The fact that control students were in the same schools and of equal need to 
those served made this a strong control group. However, the small size of the program in 
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1990-91 and the fact that 1990-91 was the first year of the program (which meant teachers 
were less experit.^ced) means caution is advisable in drawing conclusions. The teacher 
experience issue seems to be a minor concern since discontinuation rates were actually 
highest that first year of RR. 

In 1991-92, a comparison group was developed which represented the lowest readers in non- 
RR schools (one school which was eligible and declined participation and the other schools 
were just above the cut-off for eligibility). The Clay Observation Survey was administered 
to all non-program comparison students to allow comparisons of thek performance to that of 
RR students. After E&R's initial report was published on needs for further assistance 
(Donley and Baenen, 1993), the RR staff raised a concern that the groups might not be 
comparable because they were not able to serve as high a percentage of the students in the 
RR schools as were represented in the control group. A check of pretest scores revealed that 
the comparison group did, in fact, score higher than the RR students on the pretest. For this 
reason, we did not intend to report results for the 1991-92 RR cohort and their comparison 
group. However, in the review process, the RR staff requested that these results be 
included, because the RR students scored higher on the spring Clay Observation Survey than 
the comparison group. While we still have design concerns about the initial comparability of 
the groups, we have included results as requested. 



Figure SI. What is the Clay Observation Survey? 

Marie Clay developed the Clay Observation Survey to select the lowest readers for RR and 
assess their progress after service. It includes six measures. (Pinnell, Lyons, & DeFord 
1994.) 

® Letter identification: Students identify upper- and lower-case letters. 
® Word Test: Students read 20 common words. 

® Concepts about Print: Students perform different tasJcs (i.e., directionality and word 
concepts) related to printed language concepts while reading a book. 

» Writing Vocabulary: Students write all the words they know in 10 minutes (spelling 
counts). 

® Dictation Test: Students write the words that are dictated to them in a sentence form, 
o Text Readmg Level: Students read until their accuracy rate falls below 90%. (Text 
difficulty is drawn from a basal reading system that is not part of the RR instruction.) 



RESULTS 

Reading Recovery Cohorts From 1990-91 Through 1993-94 

The major short-term goal of the RR program is to help the lowest readers \r a first-grade 
cohort reach the aveiage reading level range of their peers by the end of first grade. 
Smdents selected for service in RR can be divided into three groups at the end of first grade: 
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® Students who received the full program and successfully reached an average reading 
level (usually requiring 60-70 sessions, but sometimes accomplished in fewer 
sessions); 

• Students who received the full program (at least 60 tutoring sessions) and did not 

successfully reach an average reading level; and 
® Students who received a partial program (less than 60 tutoring sessions) and did not 

reach an average reading level. 

As shown in Figure S2, the number of RR students served and the number successful 
increased as the number of teachers involved increased. However, only half of those served 
overall (48%) successfully reached the average first-grade reading range. 



Figure S2. Teachers and Student Enrollment in WCPSS Reading Recovery Program 



Year 


Teachers 


Total 
Students 
Served 


F»i8 Program 




Partial 
Program 


Successful 






1990-91 


12 


84 


47 (56%) 


14 (17%) 


61 


23 (27%) 


1991-92 


24 


146 


77 (53%) 


28 (19%) 


105 


41 (28%) 


1992-93 


42 


250 


122 (49%) 


44 (18%) 


166 


84 (34%) 


1993-94 


41 


292 


126 (43%) 


94 (32%) 


220 


72 (25%) 


TOTAL 








180 (23%) 


$$1 




22D<28%) : 



Note: Teachers provided Reading Recovery half-time 



As shown in Figure S2, at least one fourth of the students do not receive a full RR program 
by the end of the first-grade school year, and a significant investment of a RR teacher's time 
is devoted to these students. An analysis of the 84 students who received only a partial 
program in 1992-93 reveals that: 

® Fifty-six (67%) were still in the program with less than 60 lessons at year's end, 
o Seventeen (20%) were withdrawn to a special education program with most (11) 

classified as Learning Disabled, 
® Six (7%) transferred from a RR school before receiving 60 lessons, 
e Five (6%) withdrew for other reasons from RR with less than 60 lessons. 

Thus, two thirds of the students receiving partial programs simply are phased into the 
program too late to have time to receive 60 lessons before the school year ends. This occurs 
because teachers work with only four students at a time and add new students as others 
become successful and leave the program. This suggests a need for better efforts to provide 
full services for more students. 
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Among those students who received a ftiU program, the percentage able to successfully reach 
the first-grade average level has been: 





iruit priqjnun siucicnis vfao 
mciieil first-grade am^e levd 


1990-91 


77% 


1991-92 


73% 


1992-93 


73% 


1993-94 


57% 


TOTAL 





When looking across years, approximately 67% of the 552 students who received a full 
program were successful in reaching the average first-grade reading level. 

Figure S3. Completion Status for All Students in Reading Recovery 

from 1990-91 to 1993-94 
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As shown in Figures S2 and S3, there has been a statistically significant downward trend 
across years in the percentage of all students served who successfiilly reach an average first- 
grade reading level, dropping from 56% in 1990-91 to 43% in 1993-94. The decline is 
similar (and significant) for those receiving a full program-declining from 77% to 57%. 
Much of this decline was seen in 1993-94. In contrast, the National Data Evaluation Center 
reported that in 1993-94, 82% of the children in North America who received a full RR 
program were successful. (Pinnell et al., 1994.) 
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In North Carolina (Jones, 1994), the 1991-92 and 1992-93 discontinuation rates for all 
students served and those who received full services were consistent witli rates found in 
WCPSS (see Figure S4). However, Jones notes that North Carolina discontinuation rates 
were lower than those found in RR nationally in those years (67-78% for those receiving full 
programs) and that the number of weeks to successfully discontinue students has been higher 
(18 weeks on the average) than in other states. 

Figure S4: North Carolina and WCPSS Percentage of SuccessITul Students 





Year 




: wcm 


All Served 


1991-92 


52% 


53% 


1992-93 


45% 


49% 


Full Service Only 


1991-92 


72% 


73% 


1992-93 


68% 


73% 



Jones suggests three factors that may play a part in these trends statewide: rapid expansion 
into varying types of sites, teachers new to the program, and less than full coverage (i.e., 
insufficient teachers to reach the lowest 15-20% of readers). 

One reason for these lower success rates in WCPSS may be that the RR program is being 
provided only to the lowest 5-7% of readers in each school using the program. Studies at 
other U.S. sites of RR have shown higher success rates, but in those locations tiie program is 
reaching more students, often approaching 15-20% coverage (as recommended by RR 
literature). Increasing coverage would mean providing services to students having slightiy 
less difficulty; this may increase tiie overall success rate for tiie program, although not 
necessarily improving the success rate for tiie lowest achieving students. Reading Recovery 
program staff believe absenteeism may have been a factor in tiie 1993-94 dip in success 
rates. In 1994-95 tiiey are addressing tiiat issue, as well as ways to teach tiie most 
challenging students more successfully. 

Reading R ecovery Students Versus Comparison Students 

A comparison of short-term results on tiie Clay Observation Survey for tiie 1990-91 RR 
students who received full services and tiie conti-ol group found positive patterns. 

o Reading Recovery students showed greater short-term gains tiian conti-ol students in 

Writing Vocabulary, Dictation, and Text Reading; 
o A higher percentage of RR students scored in the first-grade average band tiian the 

control group (80% vs. 45% for Writing Vocabulary, 61% vs. 35% for Dictation, 

and 49% vs. 15% for Text Reading). 
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A comparison of short-term results on the Clay Observation Survey for the 1991-92 RR 
students who received full services and the comparison group also revealed positive patterns. 
Reading Recovery's full-service students had lower pretest scores in Writing Vocabulary, 
Dictation, and Text Reading, but higher spring posttest scores in all three areas. 
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LONG-TERM NEEDS FOR FURTHER ASSISTANCE 



Q2. Does Reading Recovery impact students' need for furtlier special assistance after 
first grade? 

The evidence currentiy available indicates that RR in WCPSS may have some positive 
impact on students' need for retention of Chapter 1 reading services in grade 2, but no 
impact at grade 3. Further one- and two-year follow-up studies are needed before firm 
conclusions can be drawn on cost savings. The evidence thus far does suggest RR alone is 
not enough for many students. At the student level, we found that: 

• Reading Recovery students served in WCPSS in 1990-91, compared to a control 
group, were just as likely to be retained, placed in special education, or served by 
Chapter 1 in reading two years later. Results the year after service showed some 
inconsistent benefits for RR over comparison groups (with the 1990-91 cohort less 
likely to need Chapter 1 and the 1991-92 cohort less likely to be retained). 

• About half of the RR students served in 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992-93 have 
needed further assistance through special education, Chapter 1, or retention. 
Among those who received a full program of services, those who were successful 
during the program were less likely to need further help than those who were not 
successful (28-34% of each successful cohort versus 55-79% of each not successful 
cohort). 

• The percentage of RR students who needed further assistance did not decline for 
later cohorts as RR and school staff became more experienced with the program. 

At the school level, first-grade retention rates have declined in WCPSS in both RR and 
non-RR schools. Reading Recovery may have been a contributing factor in reducing 
retention rates in RR schools. 



PROCEDURES AND LIMITATIONS 



To address this policy question, E&R conducted both school-level and student-level analyses 
for the 1990-91, 1991-92, and 1992-93 RR cohorts. 

SCHOOI^LEVEL ANALYSRS 

One way to think about this issue is whether RR impacted the extent to which schools needed 
to provide future assistance to students. For students without a control or comparison group, 
it is not possible to estimate the extent to which the students actually served in RR would 
have needed additional heir Reading Recovery sites which have studied the long-term 
impact have sometimes cl ;ed overall retention, special education, and Chapter 1 service 
needs at the school level before and after RR. One limitation of this approach is that it 
makes the assumption that RR will have an impact on statistics covering all first graders in a 
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school even though RR provides service to a maximum of 20% of the students. Another 
limitation to this approach is that evaluators cannot control for other factors, in addition to 
RR, which impact retention rates. Finally, this design compares results for two successive 
groups of different first graders, before and after RR implementation, who may have varying 
levels of need. 

WCPSS program staff perceived that RR had impacted school retention rates. We therefore 
checked retention rates at the first-grade level the year before RR and one and two years 
after implementation. The specific year of the program implementation varied across schools 
because RR was phased in; the program began in eleven schools in 1990-91 and expanded in 
subsequent y^irs to a total of 35 schools in 1993-94. Retention rates for individual schools 
and for the district were taken from Long-Range Planning Department reports (a report 
which was not available for 1993-94). We were able to compare rates in 30 schools after the 
first year of the program and in a subset of 17 schools after the first and second year. 
Schools which had no students retained at first grade during each of the two years being 
compared were not included.in the analysis. We checked these changes against district 
trends for the same time period to help determine to what extent RR could be credited with 
changes seen. 

STUDENT-.I.EVEL ANAT.YSES 

A second way to explore this issue is based on RR students across time and in comparison to 
a control group. This model provides more control for the impact of RR (versus other 
factors). We were not able to find any RR studies at other sites which employed this model. 
We checked the 1990-91 RR and control student records one and two years after they 
received services to determine whether they were receiving special education, retention, or 
Chapter 1 reading services. We also checked 1991-92 RR and comparison group students 
for further assistance needs one year after service. (The 1991-92 comparison group is not 
called a control group because they were not as closely matched as in 1990-91.) These 
analyses addressed the following evaluation questions: 

® Were RR students less likely to need further assistance than the 1990-91 and 1991-92 

comparison groups? 
® What percentage of RR students needed further assistance overall? 
o Were later cohorts of RR students less likely to need further assistance (after RR staff 

were more experienced and had trained regular classroom teachers more)? 
® Were students who were successful in RR less likely to need further service than 

those who were less successful? 

The extent to which RR students need further assistance is helpful in determining long-term 
costs and in checking the assumption that part of RR's initial cost can be recovered because 
students are less likely to need other special help in future years. 

Students' need for any type of special education services was examined, as well the number 
Specifically categorized as Learning Disabled (a group for which RR expects the greatest 
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impact). One limitation is that we do not have the subject area of service (reading versus 
mathematics or another area) available at the present time because it is not listed on 
mamftame computer files. (Reading Recovery staff ate obtaining that information from the 
schools at the present time.) 

^r^'lfif ^-^"^^ ^ ^ ""'""^ ^ interpreting results by subgroup is that student records 
were not ycific enough, nor sample sizes large enough, to separate students who received 
My Readmg service pnor to RR from those who did not. Among those eUgible for RR 
those with relatively less need (higher pretest scores) were served through Early Reading (a 
?roup approach based on RR principles and strategies) until space became available in m 
I tiese students may therefore be more common in the partial-service group. This clouds the 
ex^oectations somewhat for the differences expected between full-service sUidents and partial- 
service students (I.e., full-service students may not show higher posttest scores or Iowct 
needs for further assistance than partial-service students). 



SCHOOL-LEVEL RFSITf.TS 

Sever^ school districts have reported decreases in first-grade retention rates and special 
education placements after implementing RR. For example. RR schools in the Wareham 
School District m Massachusetts reported reduced first-grade retentions in their RR schools 
from 14 children to zero and special education placements from 31 to 16 after the school's 
first year of RR service in 1990-91 (Dyer. 1992). 

Reading Recovery along with other factors, may have contributed to lower school retention 
for first graders m WCPSS. Even before RR. however, first-grade retention ratesTe"e 
quite low m the schools mvolved (2.8%). Rates decUned even further after RR was 
implemented, as shown in Figure LI (see Attachment 1 for results by school) It is 
in^'^^Q9^Q?°^ districtwide trends were continually decreasing during the years 1989- 
90 to 1992-93. so RR might have been one of several contributing factors in the decrease of 
retention rates. 

« Overall, retention rates decreased in two thirds of the schools the first year RR was 
implemented compared to the year before the program, while one third of the schools 
had an increase m retention. The schools' average retention rate the year before RR 
was cut m half (from 2.8% to 1.4%) the first year RR was used. 
Dunng the second year of RR, average retention rates remained lower than the year 
before RR was started (from 2.7% to 1.7%). Most schools (12 out of 17) had lower 
retention rates than the year before the program, while a few schools (5 out of 17) 
had higher rates. " 
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Figure LI. School-Level Average Retention Rates for Grade 1 





Nttmher i 
of Schools 


Belore 

m 


1 Year 


t Years 
Aft^r IRK 


One- Year Comparison 


30 


2.8% 


1.4% 


NA 


Two- Year Comparison 


17 


2.7% 


1.3% 


1.7% 



STUDENT-LE VEL RESmTS 



Reading Recovery and Control Group 1990-91 

In the year Mowing service, RR sludents served in 1990-91 were not less likely than a 
control group of very similar students to need assistance in the form of special education or 
refemion, but were less likely to need Chapter 1 s-jrvice. Two years qfier RR services, no 
differences were found in assistance needs between the two groups. (See Figure L2.) 

^ Reading Recovery students were about as Ukely as the control group students to be 
retained by the 1^1 of 1992 when they should have been entering third grade (9.7% 
versus 9.3%, respectively). About 5% of each group were retained in grade 1 and 
4% in grade 2. 

« Reading Recovery students were about as Ukely as the control group to be receiving 

special education services one year later (13% versus 13%) and two years later (11% 

versus 8%). Patterns were the same for LD placements (3% versus 5% after one 

year and 6% versus 7% after two years). 
° Reading Recovery students were significantly less likely than control group students to 

receive Chapter 1 reading services the next fall (32% versus 51 %) but not less likely 

to need service by two years later (35% versus 37%). 
0 Reading Recovery students were significantly less Ukely than the contiol group 

students to receive any further assistance the next fall (43% versus 63%) but not by 

two years later (46% versus 48%). 

Thus, when all RR students were compared to the control group, no differences were found 
two years later. When just those who received ajutt program from RR were compared to the 
control group, the pattern was the same, with no significant differences found two years later 
between proportions served by retention (4% versus 4%), special education (4% versus 8%), 
Chapter 1 (33% versus 37%), or any service (37% versus 48%). 

Reading Recovery and Comparison Group 1991-92 

Data were available to compare the 1991-92 RR and comparison groups one year following 
service. Based on all students served by RR, the following trends were evident one year 
later: (See also Figure L2.) 
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• Reading Recovery students were significanUy less likely to be retained in grade 1 than 
the comparison group (8% versus 21%). 

• Reading Recovery students were about as likely as the comparison group to be 
receiving special education services (23% versus 25%). The same pattern was true 
for LD placements (16% versus 10%). 

• Reading Recovery students were about as likely as the comparison group to receive 
Chapter 1 services (29% versus 31%). 

• Reading Recovery students were i.bout as likely as the comparison group to receive 
any service (54% versus 64%). 

When just those who received a fuU program from RR were compared to the comparison 
group, the pattern was similar. 

Figure 12. Percent of Reading Recovery and Comparison Groups Needing Further 

Assistance One and Two Years Later 



One Year Later 



* ~' ^"5 


Group 






5pw:ui 


Chapter 1 


AsidUanese 


1990-91 


All Reading Recovery (n=72) 


4(6%) 


9 (13%) 








Full Service (n=51) 


1 (2%) 


3 (6%) 


>..., ^\ 






Control Group (n=75) 


4(5%) 


10 (13%) 


38(51%) 


1 J 

47 (63%) 


1991-92 


All Jsl. ading Recovery (n=141) 


11 m-i 


32(23%) 


41 (29%) 


76 (54%) 




Full Service (n=101) 




22(22%) 


29 (29%) 






Comparison Group (n=87) 


i8ai%) 


22 (25%) 


27(31%) 


56 (64%) 


Note: 


Shaded boxes showed signifKantly smaller proportions served than the control 


group. 






Two Years Later 












Heteitfioa 




Special 


Chapter 1 














EducatiOB 


1990-91 




All Reading Recovery (n=72) 


3 (4%) 


8 (11%) 


25 (35%) 


33 (46%) 






Full Service (n=51) 


2(4%) 


2(4%) 


17 (33%) 


19 (37%) 






Control Group (n=75) 


3 (4%) 


6(8%) 


28 (37%) 


36 (48%) 



Reading Recovery Students' Need for Further Assistance Across Years 



AU Reading Recovery Students. Overall. 43%-58% of the RR students served in 1990-91, 
1991-92, and 1992-93 received Jurther service through retention, special education, and/or 
Chapter 1 the following year. When Learning Disabled was the only special education 
service considered, this percentage dropped slightly, to 42%-53%. (See Figure lA.) 
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Figure L4. All Reading Recovery Students: One Year FoIIow-Up 
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Retained Special Educal tan Chaplerl Any Service 



Sub-Qroup Remits. Patterns of assistance needs were similar for each of the subgroups 
studied (full service, partial service, successful, and not successful RR students). Additional 
analyses comparing ftill to partial service and successful to not successful students found two 
positive patterns worthy of note. (For more details, see Appendix A.) 

« Reading Recovery students who received Jull services were less likely than those who 
received partial services to need some form of subsequent assistance for two of the 
three groups studied (the 1991-92 and 1992 -93 groups but not the 1990-91). About 
one half of the students receiving fiill services through RR in 1991-92 and 1992-93 
needed subsequent help versus three fourth's of those receiving partial service. 

When examined by types of assistance, the pattern was inconsistent, with only four of 
nine comparisons favoring students who received full services. The pattern remained 
similar when only special education placement into the Learning Disabled category 
was considered. 

o Within those who received a Jull RR program, successjul students were significantly 
less likely to need some type of subsequent assistance than not successfid ones in all 
three cohorts. Among successful RR students, 28-34% needed subsequent assistance, 
and among the unsuccessful, 55-79% needed further assistance. 

When examined by type of assistance, successful students were significantly less 
likely to be retained in grade or placed in special education or Chapter 1 in only four 
of nine comparisons. Patterns were not consistent across type of service. Patterns 
for 1991-92 and 1992-93 were more positive than in 1990-91. 
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Compari son Across Readin) ^ Rpynvpry r^hnr^c 

It was hoped that the need for further assistance after RR would decline as RR and other 
staff became more experienced with the program. However, when overaU subsequent need 
for service was considered, students served by RR in 1992-93 were not less likely to need 
subsequent assistance than the groups served in 1991-92 and 1990-91. 

When types of assistance were considered separately, RR students served in 1992-93 were 
more likely to be placed in special education (34% vs. 19%). Rates for referral to the 
Leammg Disabled category were lower than for special education overall (4-16% across 
years compared to 13-34%). The 1992-93 RR group was not less likely to be placed in the 
Leammg Disabled category as the 1991-92 group (16%) and both groups exceeded the 4% 
rate found for the 1990-91 RR students. The 1992-93 RR students were less Ukely to be 
retained (2% vs. 7%) than the groups served earlier. There was no significant difference in 
the percentage served by Chapter 1 (32% vs. 34%). 

Those who received full RR services in 1991-92 and 1992-93 were less likely to need some 
type of additional assistance than those in 1990-91. In addition, within the full-service 
group, ttiose sua;essful in reaching the desired first-grade reading range were less likely to 
n^ additional follow-up services than those who were less successful. These patterns by 
subgroup are encouraging, although patterns within specific types of service are inconsistent 
across the years. 
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Figure L5. Were Reading Recovery students served in 1992-93 significantly less likely to 
need special assistance the following fall compared to groups served earlier? 
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Note: Fisher's Exact Test wjis used to test significance, with a p. value of .05 or less set as the criteria. All shaded 
boxes show significant difference between the 1992-93 cohort and earUer cohorts. Yes is in favor of the 1992-93 

cohort. No is in favor of the earlier cohort. 

DISCUSSION 

Special education placement of all RR groups in the year following RR participation has 
increased steadily since the program began. Tliis mirrors an overall increase in the 
percentage of special education placement rates in WCPSS. The overall increase in 
placements is therefore not as much a concern as the fact that special education rates did not 
differ significantiy between tiie RR and control groups. While some patterns of service did 
appear to be more positive for later RR groups, it is important to realize that the number of 
students involved also increased, which would make statistical significance easier to obtain in 
later years. 
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Q3. Do students who are successful in Reading Recovery stay at grade level in reading 
subsequently? * 

Only about one third of the 1990-91 and 1991-92 RR students showed grade-level 
proficiency in third grade on the EOG Reading test. Successful RR students did not 
perform significantly better than those who were less successful, and RR students overall 
did not perform better than comparison students (who did not participate in RR). 

Similar to EOG results, 30% of 1990-91 RR successful students were able to score above 
the 50th percentile on the CaUfomia Achievement Test (CAT). Only one fourth scored 
above the 50th percentUe on the language subtest. A slightly higher percentage of RR 
students scored above the 50th percentile on both reading and language than the control 
group. 



PROCEDURES ANB LIMTTAHONS 

Some other RR sites have monitored subsequent student test scores for students who 
completed RR versus either a random band of students in the same school system or a 
companson group. The Clay Observation Survey (developed by RR's founder) was 
sometimes used to monitor this growth, and nationally normed achievement tests were used 
m other studies. The Clay Observation Survey emphasizes oral reading ability, vocabulary 
concepts of pnnt, and simple writing skills, while norm referenced tests focus more on ' 
comprehension, vocabulary, and specific language skiUs. It would be ideal to know how the 
same students performed on boUi types of instruments. However, the testing time needed to 
complete this work is fairly prohibitive. 

In WCPSS, two studies were done comparing third-grade performance of the RR students 
from 1990-91 with their control group. One study was conducted by program staff and a 
second by E&R staff. The control group was very well matched and similar to the RR group 
in the fall of 1990 because of the method of assignmem. (In each school which offered RR 
services, the students were ranked in order of need and those with the greatest needs were 
then alternately assigned to either RR or to the control group.) 

The RR staff examined the CAT Total Reading and Total Language percentile scores of 
successful RR students as they compared to a selected sample (1-to-l matched with those 
students by first-grade pretest) of the control group. Third grade CAT scores were available 
for 37 of the 47 successful RR students and 33 of their 47 comparison students. They 
determined what percentage of students were able to sccre above the 50th percentile on each 
test. One limitation to the analysis was that only successful students were included. Another 
limitation is that the power of matching was diminished because when one of a pair was 
missing data, the other member of the pair was still kept in the analysis. Reading Recovery 
staff also looked at End-of-Grade (EOG) Reading state percentiles, but these will not be 
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reported here because they are less reliable to use for this type of analysis than the scale 
scores utilized in this report. 

In the second study, the E&R Department compared the mean third-grade scores on the 
state's EOG Reading test for this same RR cohort (59 students) and their control group (68 
student?). In comparison with the CAT, the EOG test places greater emphasis on 
comprehension and higher order reading skills. We examined two types of EOG Reading 
scores: the developmental scale scores and the proficiency level scores. The developmental 
scale score is a normalized score with equal intervals; it is a tight scale with 100 points 
across grades 3-8. The proficiency level scores are based on teacher ratings during the test 
norming indicating student's level of mastery of essential grade-level skills. We examined 
the percentage of students scoring at Levels 3 or 4 (signifying mastery of grade-level reading 
skills and readiness for grade 4). Scores at Levels 1 and 2 indicate poor to inconsistent 
mastery of grade-level skills. 

One additional analysis was completed in WCPSS comparing the 199i-92 RR and 
comparison students scoring at proficiency Levels 3 and 4 on the EOG Reading test. 

One limitation for WCPSS and many other studies is that test scores on the same measures 
were not available at grades 1 and 3. Therefore, both WCPSS studies assume that a similar 
percentage of students would show scores "on grade level" on a norm-referenced test (CAT 
or EOG) as did students on the Clay Observation Survey used at grade 1. 

RESULTS 

One of the foundational longitudinal studies on the success of RR is an Ohio State University 
study which tracked performance of the Columbus, Ohio cohort who received RR tutoring in 
1985-86 from grade 1 to grade 4. Clay Observation Survey performance was compared to 
tl-ie performance of students who began first grade at comparable achievement levels but who 
received regular Chapter 1 services (achievement comparison group) and to the performance 
of students who represented the range of achievement in the schools where RR was instituted 
(school comparison group). Secondary analysis of the Clay Observation Survey data by 
Wasick and Slavin (1993, Table 4 as cited by Hiebert), and then again by Heibert (1994), 
showed a positive effect of RR over regular Chapter 1 services on the Clay Observation ' 
Survey which decreased from -I-.78 of a standard deviation in grade 1 to -I-.25 in grade 3. 
At grade 4, the difference between RR students and the achievement comparison group was 
not statistically significant. 

Some regional studies have shown a continued effect of RR in later years. Researchers at 
New York University compared 174 second-grade children who had been successful in RR to 
a grade-level random sample of 177 children. The RR children performed significantiy 
better than the random sample on the Clay Observation Survey in text-reading skills at the 
end of second grade. 
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Usmg only successful RR students in WCPSS, RR staff found that 32.4% of the successful 
students and 27.2% of the comparison students were able to perform above the 50th 
percentile on the CAT Total Reading Test in the spring of grade 3. When the CAT Total 
Unguage percentiles were compared, it was found that 24.3%. of the RR students and 12 2% 
of the control group performed above the 50th percentile. It was not reported whether these 
differences between RR and control students were statistically significant. 

Evaluation and Research staff analyzed EOG scores for the two groups. On the state's EOG 
test, the RR students were slighfly less likely (although not significantiy so) than the control 
group students to score on grade level or above (32% vs. 34%, Fisher's Exact Test 
p-,65). When comparing developmental scale scores, the RR group's mean was also 
slighfly lower (but not significanfly so) than that of the control group (135.5 vs. 136 2 
P-.64). Perhaps even more important, no significant differences were found when control 
group students were compared to only those RR students who received a full program or ontv 
to those students who were successful. ^ /- 6 / 

Figure LRl. Third-Grade 1992-93 End-of-Grade Reading Scores* 





Number 
in 
Group 


Number and 
Percent Scoring At 
Levels 3 or 4 


Scale Score Means 


1990-91 Reading Recovery 


Students 


Full Service 


44 


17 (39%) 


136.4 


Successful 


36 


13 C36%) 


136.7 


All Reading Recovery 


59 


19 (32%) 


135.5 


Control Students 


68 . 


23(34%) 


136.2 



* Students' first third-grade EOG score was used; a few retainees' scores are from 1993-94. 

The percentage of RR stu'' ints scoring at each level was very similar to tiiat of the control 
students. Approximately one quarter of each group scored at Level 1. 

The 1991-92 RR and comparison groups scored similarly on the third-grade EOG Reading 
test. Just as Uie 1990-91 cohort comparison, one third of both groups scored at Uvels 3 and 
4, and ^vo fliirds fell in Levels 1 and 2. Specifically, 30% of comparison students, scored at 
Levels 3 and 4, while 28% of RR students scored at these levels. Within RR, 30% of those 
who received a full program and 33% of those who were successful scored at or above grade 
level (m Levels 3 and 4) on the EOG Reading. No significant differences were found 
between groups. 

Thus, on both CAT and EOG, about one third of the RR students were able to show grade- 
level performance, and reading performance did not greatly exceed that of the control group. 
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Reading Recovery students appear to show some advantage over control students on the CAT, 
especially on the language section. 

piscussioisr 

The fact that RR and comparison students from both 1990-91 and 1991-92 showed very 
sinular performance on EOG at third grade is of great concern. The EOG is used as the 
State standard for "grade-level" performance at grades 3-8, and all those who do not score at 
Levels 3 and 4 will now be required to receive some focused intervention. Two thirds of 
both the RR and control groups would need further assistance by this criteria. Reading 
Recovery plus subsequent instruction was not enough to better prepare these students for the 
EOG at grade 3 than the control group students in the same schools. This supports the 
contention that it is difficult for any one intervention (especially a pull-out) to have a long- 
term impact unless classroom teachers effectively reinforce and build upon the principles of 
the intervention. 
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COST EFFECTIVENESS 



Q4. Is Reading Recovery a cost effective way to help our students who have the most 
difficulty learning to read to succeed in school? 

The average RR teacher serves seven students during a year, and, on average, three or 
four of those students read at a first-grade level by the end of the year. Annually, the cost 
per student for all students served in RR in WCPSS during 1993-94 was approximately 
$2,947.50 beyond the regular instructional program. The cost per successfid student was 
approximately $6,000 beyond the regular instructional program. Current evaluation data 
suggests that by the end of third grade only about two of the students served by a RR 
teacher read at a third-grade level. Thus, the WCPSS has invested approximately $9,211 
for each student who is a long-term success. 

Since the 1990-91 and 1991-92 comparison groups of students who did not receive RR 
achieved a comparable success rate on standardized tests m third grade, and since RR 
expenditures in WCPSS do not seem to have been offset by significant savings from a 
reduction of need for special education, retention, or Chapter 1 assistance, the program 

does rjit appear to be cost effective at this time. 

' >~— — , ^ 



PROCEDURES AND LIMITATIONS 

Several important questions must be asked in a discussion of cost effectiveness: 

o Is it possible to meaningfully measure the outcomes of a program and attach a value 
to those outcomes? 

® Is it possible to determine the approximate cost of implementing the program? 
® Do alternative programs exist which have different co"ts and might produce 
comparable outcomes? 

Incomplete answers to questions such as these impact any discussion of the cost effectiveness 
of RR. Among the problems that must be considered are the following: 

® Reading Recovery is designed to bring the lowest achieving first-grade students in a 
school up to an average reading achievement level by the end of first grade, but 
"average" performance varies from school to school. The presence of a high 
percentage of high achieving students in a school may mean that it is more difficuU to 
help low achievers reach an average level. 

o "Lowest" is defined by RR to be the lowest 20% of first-grade students. If program 
services reach only the lowest 5-10%, then the success rate is likely to be lower than 
if services are provided to 15-20% of students. 
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® Various ways exist to measure the effectiveness of reading instruction. The RR 

program uses instruments that are individually administered and focus on oral reading 
accuracy, concepts of print, and basic writing skills. North Carolina's EOG reading 
achievement tests are group administered and focus on comprehension. 

In attempting to assess the cost effectiveness of RR in WCPSS, start-up costs of training 
teachers were ignored, and only the long-term implementation cost of teacher salaries and 
benefits v/as considered. In addition, no attempt is made in this report to assess the use of 
time in each RR teacher's instructional day that lay outside the half-time commitment to RR. 
Thus, cost figures reported here could be considered an underestimate of the true total costs. 
Results discussed below are based upon average WCPSS teacher salary and benefits for 
1993-94 of $41,265, or $20,632.50 for the half time spent on RR by each teacher in the 
program (serving an average of seven students). 

RESULTS 

Two nationally published discussions of RR's costs and benefits reached different 
conclusions. Philip C. Dyer, an elementary school principal writing in the winter 1992 issue 
of ERS Spectrum, concluded that the cost per student of RR tutoring was $2,063 and that 
school districts would derive long-term savings of $13,244 for each half-time teacher 
providing RR. Elfrieda Hiebert, a professor in the University of Michigan School of 
Education, reported in the December 1994 issue of Educational Researcher that the cost per 
successful student was $8,333 and that long-term savings cannot be estimated based upon 
available information. 

Dyer's article made several assumptions that are not supported by WCPSS evaluation data. 
He assumed tiiat each RR teacher serving eight children would prevent two first grade 
retentions, which implies a 25% retention rate for the RR target group if RR is not used. 
WCPSS data showed tiiat the retention rate for students served in RR and for comparable 
students in a control group was only 5-6%. Dyer assumed tiiat no sUidents served by RR 
would be placed in special education programs, and tiiat witiiout RR, 12% of targeted 
students would be identified as Learning Disabled. WCPSS data showed tiiat special 
education placement rates for botii RR and tiie conti-ol group was approximately 12%. 

Hiebert based her analysis upon tiie data available from tiiree RR training sites which 
included stiident success rates and student-teacher ratios. She reached tiie following 
conclusions: 

® In 1992, tiie average cost across several RR sites of successfully tutoring one first- 
grade stiident until the student reached an average first-grade reading achievement 
level was $3,488 (the cost per successful stiident). (This is based upon 86% of RR 
stiidents successfully completing the program and one PTE teacher serving 1 1 
students during the school year.) 
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By the time they reached fourth grade, only 36% of RR students in a longitudinal 
study conducted in Ohio were still reading at an average level. If long-term success 
IS the objective, the cost per successful student rises from $3,488 to $8,333. 

Hiebert's approach of analyzing the cost for successful outcomes, when applied to WCPSS 
data and salary figures, yields the following conclusions: 

® The cost per student for aU students served in RR in WCPSS during 1993-94 was 
approximately $2,947.50 (over and above regular per pupil costs). 

® Since approximately 50% of the students served from 1990 to 1994 were successful 
because they reached the average first-grade achievement level, the cost per successful 
student (short-term success) was approximately $6,000. 

® The 1990-91 follow-up study in WCPSS indicated that 32% of all RR students scored 
at or above grade level in reading on the EOG at the end of third grade (2 24 of 7 
students per RR teacher). Therefore, the cost for long-term success can be estimated 
at $9,211 per student, assuming that early RR assistance is the primary reason the 
sttidents are successful at the end of third grade. However, it must be noted that one 
third of the control group, who received no RR, also scored at or above grade level 
on the EOG in reading in third grade. 

Many factors beyond the control of RR staff affect whether or not a child is a successful 
reader at the end of third grade. For example, other WCPSS evaluation reports have 
discusswi the possibiUty that second-grade teachers may not ftilly know how to buUd upon 
successful RR strategies, and that gains made in first grade may disappear in subsequent 
years. Nevertheless, if long-term success is the goal of any early childhood educational 
mtervention, then the ultimate value and cost/benefit of RR must be judged by how students 
perform years after receiving RR services. 

It is possible that somewhat higher success rates and lower costs per successful student could 
be obtained if the program served a larger percentage of the lowest readers in first erade 
Currentiy only 4.4% of WCPSS students participate in the program. Serving a higher 
proportion of students would, presumably, direct services to students with problems less 
difficult to overcome and might result in a higher proportion of short-term and long-term 
success. The number of students served by each teacher might rise from six or seven to eight 
because the average student would require fewer tutoring sessions. The impact of broader 
coverage could be evaluated without undertaking major expenditures if existing RR staff were 
assigned to fewer schools and more students in each school were served. This would be our 
recommendation for 1995-96. 

If the program is expanded, however. Figure CI shows the estimated cost in 1993-94 dollars 
of several levels of expanded service. The costs shown assume that each teacher could tutor 
at least eight students during a school year, which is more tiian the six or seven students 
currentiy served, and that the program is implemented in all elementary schools. 
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Figure CI. Estimated Costs for Various Levels of Coverage 



if* VO«4rC4iKXl 








1993-94 Actual Coverage (4.4%) 


292 


41 


$845,933 


10% Coverage 


670 


84 


$1,733,130 


15% Coverage 


1005 


126 


$2,599,695 


20% Coverage 


1340 


168 


$3,466,260 



Advocates of RR assert that the cost of piwiding the program is, at least partially, offset by 
a reduction in the expenses associated with student retention, special education, and remedial 
services. Further research is needed before any cost savings can be calculated in WCPSS. 
Results the year after service showed some inconsistent benefits for RR over comparison 
groups (with the 1990-91 cohort less Ukely to need Chapter 1 and the 1991-92 less Ukely to 
be retained). However, no differences were evident two years after RR service (based on the 
1990-91 group). 

The lower need of RR students for Chapter 1 services in second grade could be considered a 
positive cost benefit since some Chapter 1 resources could be directed to additional students 
during that next year. 

Even if the cost of RR is approximately $9,211 per long-term success, and no offretting cost 
reductions can be found, the benefits obtained in helping a large number of beginning readers 
achieve success might make the investment appropriate if there was reason to believe that RR 
students would not learn to read without the help of the program. However, in WCPSS, 
about the same percentage of students in control groups scored at grade level on the third and 
fourth-grade EOG Reading test (28-34%) as did RR students (32%). This suggests that 
similar long-term success rates can be achieved by schools with or withiout the RR program 
and that the program cannot be considered cost effective at the present time. 
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SUMMARY OF TRENDS 

Improving the skills of our lowest achievers continues to be one of the greatest challenges 
faced by our educational system. Early mtervention programs like RR hold promise but are 
costly. Results for WCPSS' RR program thus far do not indicate it has been successful in 
fulfilling its goals to: 

» Bring the lowest first graders to grade level m readmg; 

« Keep RR students at grade level (with less need for further help than would be true 
otherwise); and 

® Reduce the need for special education services or retention. 
Actual WCPSS results have shown that: 

® About 50% of those served~two thirds of those receiving a full program-have been 
brought to grade level m first grade. All but the 1993-94 results are fairly consistent 
with the range of success rates in NC and other national sites. There has been a 
decline m WCPSS RR success rates each year. 

® Only about one third of 1990-91 and 1991-92 RR students-about the same as the 
comparison groups not served by RR~were at grade level on the CAT and EOG in 
third grade. Some longitudmal studies at other U.S. sites have found more promismg 
results. 

® Readmg Recovery smdents from 1990-91 were not less likely than the control group 
to be retamed, placed m special education, or served by Chapter 1 two years later. 
About half of the RR smdents have needed some form of additional assistance. 

While some WCPSS students have clearly benefited from RR, the program overall has not 
been as successful to date as hoped. Ways to strengthen the program's short- and long-term 
success should be implemented in such a way that their success can be studied m a 
systematic way. If feasible, full coverage should be provided in at least a few RR schools 
and compared to the success of at least one other promismg early mtervention approach m a 
few other schools. 
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ATTACHMENT!, 

Retention Rates Before and After Reading Recovery for Grade 1 as of August 

Retention Rates Are First Shown for Each School the Year Before Reading Recovery Was Implemented 



WCPSS Schools 


19 


89-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


ComDansnn befnrp 
RR and after 1st Year * 


i^omparisou oeiore 

m\ ano aiicr zno lear * 
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% 


u 
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u 
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U 
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NA 
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1 
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1 
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XT 
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1 
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1 
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Y 
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Fox Road 
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15 
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N 


NA 
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A .01 
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0.00 


Y 
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0 
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Y 
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Rand Road 
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1.09 
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N 


NA 


Vandora Springs 






2 


2.25 


3 


3.09 


2 


2.33 


N 


N 


Wake Forest 










9 


4.55 


11 


6.92 


N 




Washington 










1 


1.18 


0 


0.00 


Y 




Wilbum 










0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


NA 




Wiley 


2 


3.77 


0 


0.00 


1 


1.30 






Y 


Y 


Willow Springs 






3 


5.17 


1 


1.47 


4 


^ 4.82 


Y 


Y 


Zebulon 










15 


13.27 


4 


3.23 


Y 




Distrtctwide Totals 


173 


3.25 


103 


1.90 


96 


1.67 


95 


1.55 







Note: Retention rates for 1993-94 are not available because the repon, previously done by Long Range Planning, is not available. 

• For the two comparison columns: a "Y" means retention rates decreased across years, "N" shows that retention rates increased across years, and 

"NA" refers to changes that were not applicable because the rates were both at 0. 

Kingswood Elementary did not panicipate in the Reading Recovery program in 1991-92. but did in 1990-91 and 1992-93. 
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Attachment 2, Reading Recovery Cohorts 

Proportion Receiving Subsequent Assistance in the Next School Year 



Type of 
Reading Recovery Student 


1 Cohort 


1 1990-91 


1991-92 


1992-93 


f^porUon Retail 


led 




Full Service 


1/51 (2%) 


4/101 (4%) 


3/155 (2%) 


Successful 


0/39 (0%) 


2/77 (3%) 


0/113 (0%) 


Not successful 


1/12 (8%) 


2/24 (8%) 


3/42 (7%) 


Partial Service 


3/21 (14%) 


7/40 (18%) 


1/73 (1%) 


Total 


4/72 (6%) 


ll/14i (8%) 


4/228 (2%) 


Served b-y idwca^^m , . 


.MWSi 


Full Service 


3/51 (6%) 


22/101 (22%) 


43/155 (28%) 


Successful 


2/39 (5%) 


13/77 (17%) 


23/113 (20%) 


Not successful 


1/12 (8%) 


9/24 (38%) 


20/42 (48%) 


Partial Service 


6/21 (29%) 


10/40 (25%) 


35/73 (48%) 


Total 


9/72 (13%) 


32/141 (23%) 


78/228 (34%) 


Froportf Oft Served by < 


'hapter 1 




Full Service 


17/51 (33%) 


32/101 (32%) 


42/155 (27%) 


Successful 


10/39 (26%) 


19/77 (25%) 


28/113 (25%) 


Not successful 


7/12 (58%) 


13/24 (54%) 


14/42 (33%) 


Partial Service 


6/21 (29%) 


17/40 (43%) 


30/73 (41%) 


Total 


23/72 (32%) 


49/141 (35%) 


72/228 (32%) 


Proportion Assisl^a in < 






Full Service 


19/51 (37%) 


51/101 (51%) 


76/155 (49%) 


Successful 


11/39 (28%) 


30/77 (39%) 


48/113 (42%) 


Not successful 


8/12 (67%) 


21/24 (88%) 


28/42 (67%) 


Partial Service 


12/21 (57%) 


31/40 (78%) 


55/73 (75%) 


Total 


31/72 (43%) 


82/141 (58%) 


131/228 (57%) 
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Proportion deceiving Subsequent Assistance in the Next School Year 
Special Education Service for Learning Disabled (LD) Only 



Tvne nf 
Reading Recovery Student 


1 Cohort 


1990-91 

Prop«irt1on fimU 


1991-92 


1992-93 


Full Service 


1/51 (2%) 


4/101 (4%) 


3/155 (2%) 


Successful 


0/39 (0%) 


2/77 (3%) 


0/113 (0%) 


Not successful 


1/12 (8%) 


2/24 (8%) 


3/42 (7%) 


Partial Service 


3/21 (14%) 


7/40 (18%) 


1/73 (1%) 


Total 


4/72 (6%) 


11/141 (8%) 


4/228 (2%) 




ueatiott {LD onlj 


') 


Full Service 


1/51 (2%) 


13/101 (13%) 


15/155 (10%) 


Successful 


1/39 (17%) 


7/77 (9%) 


4/113 (4%) 


Not successful 


0/12 (0%) 


6/24 (25%) 


11/42 (26%) 


Partial Service 


2/21 (10%) 


9/40 (23%) 


21/73 (29%) 


Total 


3/72 (4%) 


22/141 (16%) 


36/228 (16%) 




Chapter 1 




Full Service 


17751 (33%) 


32/101 (32%) 


42/155 (27%) 


Successful 


10/39 (26%) 


19/77 (25%) 


28/113 (25%) 


Not successful 


7/12 (58%) 


13/24 (54%) 


14/42 (33%) 


Partial Service 


6/21 (29%) 


17/40 (43%) 


30/73 (41%) 


Total 


23/72 (32%) 


49/141 (35%) 


72/228 (32%) 


Froportioji Assisted in Any i 


>r These Ways 




Full Service 


19/51 (37%) 


45/101 (45%) 


55/155 (35%) 


Successful 


11/39 (28%) 


26/77 (34%) 


32/113 (28%) 


Not successful 


8/12 (67%) 


19/24 (79%) 


23/42 (55%) 


Partial Service 


11/21 (52%) 


30/40 (75%) 


48/73 (66%) 


Total 


30/72 (42%) 


75/141 (53%) 


103/228 (45%) 
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Full versus Partiai Service 

RR students who received Jull services were significantly less likely than those who received 
partial services to need some form of subsequent assistance for two of the three groups 
studied (the 1991-92 and 1992-93 groups but not the 1990-91). When examined by types of 
assistance, the pattern was inconsistent, with only four of nine comparisons favoring students 
who received full services. The pattern remained similar when only special education 
placement into the Learning Disabled category was considered. 

Patterns varied slightly across years for students who received full and partial service; through 
RR as shown in the figures which follow. 
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Reading Recovery FuU Servfce Students: One Year FoUow-Up 



90 

eo 

70 H 

60 
■E50 
240 

30 

20 

10 
0 



CohDrt 
□ 1990-91 (N=51} 
^ 1991-92 (N=101) 
M 1992-93 (N=1 55) 




Retairad Special Education Chapter 1 Any Service 



Among full-service students, 
the only significant 
difference across years was 
found in comparing the rates 
of special education 
placement, with overall rates 
significantly Mgher for the 
1991-92 and 1992-93 cohort 
than the 1990-91 cohort. 
When only Learning 
Disabled was considered, 
this significance was lost. 
While the Chapter 1 place- 
ment declined, differences 
were not significant. (See 
Table 1.) 



Reading Recovery Partial-Servke Students: One Year FoUow-Up 



Cohort 

80 -| □ 1^0-91 (N=21) 

1991- 92 (N=40) 

1992- 93 (N=73) 



70 H 

60 
c50 
240 

30 

20 

10 
0 



14 i 



-48- 





Retained Special Education Chapter 1 Any Service 



Among partial-service 
students, the 1992-93 
cohort, as with full-service 
students, had a significantly 
larger proportion placed in 
special education programs 
than the two previous 
cohorts. Placements in the 
Learning Disabled category 
did not differ significantly 
across years. The 1992-93 
cohort did have a 
significantly smaller 
proportion of students 
retained. , 
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Successful versus Not Successful Students 

Within full-service students, patterns for students who were successful in RR were examined 
as well as those who were not. 

Successful students were significantly less likely to need some type of subsequent assistance 
than unsuccessjul ones in all three cohorts. When examined by type of assistance, successful 
students were significantly less likely to be retained in grade or placed in special education or 
Chapter 1 in only four of nine comparisons. Patterns were not consistent across type of 
service. Patterns for 1991-92 and 1992-93 were more positive than in 1990-91. (See Table 
2.) 



4o 
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Reading Recovery Successful Students: One Year FoUow-Up 



90- 
80- 
70- 
60- 

240- 
30- 
20- 
10- 
0- 



Cohort 
□ 1990-91 (N-=39) 
H 1991-92 (N=77) 
■ 1992-93 (N= 113} 




For successful students, the 
only significant difference 
was in the comparison of 
special education 
placements. The 1992-93 
cohort was more likely to be 
placed in special education 
than the 1990-91 cohort. 
However, they were not 
more likely to be placed in 
special education for 
Learning Disabilities. 



Retained Special Education Chapter 1 Any Service 



Note: None of the successful students were retained from the 1990-91 
or the 1992-93 cohort. 



Reading Recovery Not Successful Students: One- Year FoUow-Up 



90 
80-j 
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□ 1990-91 (N=12) 
^ 1991-92 (N=24) 
■ 1992-93 (N=42) 
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Retained Special Education Chapter 1 Any Service 



Among students who 
received full services but 
were not successful, there 
were m significant changes 
when the 1992-93 cohort 
was compared with the 
1991-92 cohort, although 
the rates for special 
education program 
placement were higher for 
both these cohorts than for 
the 1990-91 cohort. The 
difference in the percentage 
of students needing any 
service in 1992-93 (67%) 
and 1991-92 (88%) 
approached significance 
(p=.055). When only the 
Learning Disabled category 
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was considered, special education placements in 1992-93 were similar to 1991-92 (but still 
higher than 1990-91), but the overall percentage of students receiving any service was lower 
in 1992-93 than 1991-92 (55% versus 79%, p=.04). For further information see 
Attachment 2. 

Table 1. Were Reading Recovery students who received fiiU services less likely to need 
subsequent assistance than those with partial service? 







42> likeljr t!i 










Cb^t«r 




1990-91 


No 


Yes (0.02) 


No 


No 


1991-92 


Yes (0.01) 


No 


No 


Yes (0.004) 


1992-93 


No 


Yes (0.004) 


Yes (0.05) 


Yes (<0.001) 



Note: p values are based on the Fisher's Exact Test 



Table 2. For those who received full services, were successful students less lilcely 
to need subsequent assistance than not successful ones? 





■ ^ $W4j«s^ft«H)MUfecoirti«tte« «i«d 












1990-91 


No 


No 


No 


Yes (0.04) 


1991-92 


No 


Yes (0.05) 


Yes (0.01) 


Yes (< 0.001) 


1992-93 


Yes (0.02) 


Yes (0.001) 


No 


Yes (0.01) 
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